us had been a pukka soldier in uniform we might have
had a chance of getting round the trouble, but when I
tried to buy a tongue in a grocer's shop the man was
almost rude to me.
" There is just one thing," I said, as we climbed back
into the car, " whatever we may lack in food, we have
plenty to drink. An unopened case of whisky, the same
of champagne and some light dry Sauterne I get sent over
from France."
" Whisky and soda is a pleasant drink," Dion Calthrop
murmured pensively.
" Champagne is pleasanter," E. V. declared. " I hate
to mention the word port, Opp."
" Port is not good unless you have had lots of good
food," I replied, " but, as a matter of fact, I knew you
owed us a visit a little later on and I found that the land-
lord of an hotel in Lynton had four dozen 1900 vintage."
" Do we have to go all the way to Lynton for a glass
of port ? " Gerald demanded.
" We do not. I made a bargain with the landlord.
I spent an afternoon in his cellar, uncorked and carefully
rebottled every bottle he had and took it back to Martin-
hoe. It's been lying for two months undisturbed. You
may suffer pangs of hunger, but you're spared dying of
thirst. I have a wonderful walnut tree."
The idea of walnuts and old port seemed to cheer
them up. We crossed the wonderful moor in fine spirits
and descended the most dangerous hill in perfect safety.
Half-way down we pulled up and gave a lift to a neigh-
bour, the Countess of C------. In the slight readjustment
of places I heard Calthrop whisper to Duckworth :
" I'll never laugh at Opp's mysterious countesses again.
Why, he finds them even striding through the bracken
on Exmoor."
My wife and daughter came out on the paved balcony
to gaze at these unexpected visitors. Gerald Duckworth
made a cup of his hands.
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